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Supreme Court Issue 


Raised Many Times 


Historical Background of Present 
Case Shows Previous Clashes 
with Judicial Branch 








CONFLICTS TENSE IN PAST 





But Present Proposal Presents New 
Aspects of Historic Problem 
of Constitution 





The Supreme Court is an issue, and a 
big one, in American politics today. But 
the student of American history knows that 
there is nothing new or strange about that. 
He knows that disputes about the highest 
Court and its powers, about its interpreta- 
tions of the Constitution, have dotted the 
pages of the national record. He recalls 
stormy days of the past when Jefferson, 
Jackson, Lincoln, and Theodore Roosevelt 
came to grips with the judicial branch of 
the government. Thomas Jefferson went 
so far as to say that if the Supreme Court 
had power, under the Constitution, to nul- 
lify laws of Congress, the Constitution was 
a failure. 

As a matter of fact, questions relating to 
the interpretations of the Constitution have 
seldom been entirely absent from the po- 
litical stage, and the explanation is not hard 
to find. The Constitution is vague on many 
points, and different interpretations are 
possible. Of course certain parts of the 
Constitution are clear enough. But other 
provisions are less definite, and disputes 
arose very early in our national history over 
some of them. The Constitution declares, 
for example, that Congress shall have power 
to borrow money. At first glance that seems 
clear and definite enough. But how is Con- 
gress to go about it to get the money? One 
way would be to establish a national bank. 
The bank could then lend money to the 
government. That would be one way by 
which Congress might borrow money; a 
convenient and reasonable way, but not 
the only way. Under these circumstances 
did Congress have the power to create a 
national bank? 


Divided Opinion 

The so-called “loose constructionists” 
said yes. They said it could do anything 
which was reasonable by way of exercising 
powers which the Constitution had given it. 
The “strict constructionists” said no. They 
said that Congress could do nothing it was 
not specifically empowered to do. The Con- 
stitution did not say that Congress had 
power to charter a bank, and since a bank 
was not absolutely necessary as a means of 
borrowing money, the establishment of a 
bank was unconstitutional. A majority in 
Congress decided they had a right to enact 
a law establishing a bank and did so. They 
went ahead and did other things that many 
people said they had no constitutional right 
to do. But who was going to decide the 
matter? No one was sure about that at 
first, but eventually the federal courts de- 
cided that they had the final word. The 
Supreme Court, however, did not act un- 
favorably on the bank act but it did declare 
another law unconstitutional, thus asserting 
its right. But from 1803 to 1857 the Court 
allowed Congress and the President a free 
hand, not nullifying a single law during this 
period. 

But in 1857 the Supreme Court asserted 
its authority in such a way as to create a 


(Continued on page 6, column 1) 
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A LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION 


Senator William E. Borah of Idaho is expected to be one of the strongest opponents of the President’s 
judiciary reform program (see page 5) 








A Creed of Tolerance 


How many of the readers of this paper can truthfully and thoughtfully subscribe to 
the following creed of tolerance? 


“T am not a middle-of-the-roader. I take sides on many controversial issues because 
I have convictions. I realize that I may often be on the wrong road. I know that what 
I believe to be right may not be right, but I cannot wait for certainty. No one can. I 
am under obligation to act in the interests which seem best to me, and act I will. But 
realizing the possibility of error, I will be ever on the watch to see if my views need cor- 
recton and if my course needs to be changed. I understand that progress comes only 
if I discover new bits of truth, only if I keep correcting my position and if I continue 
to discard wrong impressions in the light of new knowledge. I know how difficult it is 
to strive enthusiastically for goals which may have to be shifted, but I am convinced 
that by such a process, and by no other, can we come closer to the truth. 

“Since useful living is so much a matter of trial and error, it is important that there 
be as much freedom as possible in the trials. It is important that the search for truth 
should be unhampered. I demand for myself the right to act in accordance with my 
present beliefs, even though I know they may eventually be changed. I accord the 
same privilege to others. I believe in the right of free speech guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. I will never give support to any effort to deny to any man 
the privilege of speaking merely because his views are diametrically opposed to my own. 

“Not only will I sustain the right of those whom I oppose to be heard, but I will 
listen respectfully to opposing views. I will not listen indiscriminately. If my reasoned 
judgment tells me that a certain contribution is not worth my time, I will ignore it, but 
I will question such a decision with searching honesty to make sure it is based upon reason 
and not upon prejudice. Once in a while in the quiet of my own thinking I will examine 
the arguments for causes I most intensely oppose to see whether there may be more 
truth in them than I had supposed. I will try very hard not to deprive myself of any 
advantages which come from the possessions of truth. I will not turn my face definitely 
against unpopular ideas until I have become convinced of their falsity. And all the 
while I will keep my face to the front, working untiringly for those principles which 
seem to me to be worthy of my support.” 

If you can make such a declaration you will be on the road to a sound education. In- 
cidentally, you will be setting yourself off from the prejudice-ridden herd. 





Near East Progresses 


In Post - War Period 


Countries of Old Civilizations 
Regaining Independence and 
Improving Conditions 





TURKEY LEADS IN RECOVERY 





Arabian Nationalism Becoming Impor- 
tant Factor; Religious Quarrels 
Losing Former Bitterness 





The last few months have brought de- 
velopments of great importance in the Near 
East. The early part of 1936 saw serious 
rioting in some of the countries at the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean, but dur- 
ing the latter half of the year these dis- 
turbances came to an end, and several new 
treaties were signed which gave to the peo- 
ple of these Near Eastern countries con- 
siderably more of the independence from 
European control which they have been 
demanding. All the difficulties have not 
been cleared up, but so much has been ac- 
complished that the events of recent 
months may well prove to be a turning 
point in Near Eastern history. Before 
considering just what has been happening, 
however, it will be well to get clearly in 
mind a picture of what the Near East is, 
and a little of the historical background. 


The Near East 


Geographically, the term “Near East,” 
as it now usually is used, covers the coun- 
tries beginning with Turkey on the north, 
stretching around the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean, and including Egypt: These 
are shown in the map on page 2. This 
whole region is about two-thirds the size of 
the United States. Something over half 
of it, however, is either completely desert, 
like a large part of the Arabian Peninsula, 
or so dry that crops cannot be raised with- 
out irrigation. 

About 45,000,000 people live in the Near 
East. Roughly a third of these are Turks, 
practically all of whom are in Turkey. 
Originally, the Turks were a Mongolian 
tribe that came down out of Central Asia, 
but there has been so much mixing of 
blood by intermarriage that now the Turks 
are more Caucasian than Mongol. Most 
of the rest of the people are of Arabian 
stock, and so are Semites, though there 
are small groups of other peoples, and there 
is a considerable mixture of Negro blood 
in Egypt. This racial division, especially 
that between the Turks and the Arabian 
peoples, has an important bearing on the 
situation today. 

Much the largest part of the Near East- 
ern people, including both Turks and Arabs, 
is Mohammedan. There are many sects in 
Mohammedanism, as in Christianity, but 
for well over 1,000 years the Mohammedan 
religion has been the strongest tie holding 
the Near Eastern peoples together. It also 
has been the basis on which the authority 
of the Turkish empire rested. 

In some small parts of the Near East, a 
majority of the people belong to one or 
another of the divisions of Christianity. 
For many centuries, the Mohammedans 
have looked with scorn on their Christian 
neighbors, and the Christians have been 
the victims of almost constant oppression 
as well as of occasional wholesale massacres. 
These religious quarrels created deep and 
bitter antagonisms, which add greatly to 
the difficulty of straightening things out 
today. During the last few years, however, 
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THE NEAR EAST 


religious disagreements have sunk some- 
what into the background as the Christians 
and the Mohammedans have developed a 
common nationalistic feeling. 


All but a small part of the people in the 
Near East have been and still are farmers, 
living a life of strenuous toil in poverty- 
stricken villages which, according to modern 
standards, are appallingly dirty and disease- 
ridden. The people in the desert or semi- 
desert regions have been nomads, living a 
more active but not a much more health- 
ful life than the downtrodden peasants. 
A few people in the cities have been rich 
and have lived luxuriously. During recent 
decades, something has been done to im- 
prove conditions for the mass of the peo- 
ple, but most of them still are farmers, 
barely able to eke out a meager living by 
hard work on the soil. 


This Near East was highly civilized long 
before Europe was; it was, in fact, the 
birthplace of our civilization. It produced 
three of the great religions of the modern 
world: Judaism, Christianity, and Moham- 
medanism, to name them in the order of 
their origin. It developed the rich civiliza- 
tions of Egypt and the Mesopotamian Val- 
leys long before the time of Christ. It sup- 
plied a good deal of the material out of 
which the Greeks built their civilization. By 
the time Alexander conquered the Near 
East, three centuries before Christ, Near 
Eastern civilization already was 4,000 years 
old and had begun to decay. Alexander scat- 
tered Greek civilization through it, but the 
Romans were the first outsiders who really 
controlled the Near East for any length 
of time. They ruled it for nearly 1,000 
years before the Roman Empire collapsed 
through internal decay and the attacks of 
vigorous but barbarian tribes out of North 
Europe. 


Arabians and Turks 


Before Rome finally fell, the Arabians 
had begun to rise to power. Starting from 
the Arabian Peninsula, they spread not 
only over the Near East but also along the 
southern shore of the 
Mediterranean and into 
Spain. For three cen- 
turies and more, while 
Europe was groping its 
way through the Dark 
Ages, the Arabs devel- 
oped their civilization 
until they reached levels 
far above those of Eu- 
rope at the time. Like 
the Moors in Spain and 
like the Saracens resist- 
ing the Crusades in the 
Near East, the Arabs set 
Europe a shining exam- 
ple of culture and learn- 
ing. Through the con- 
tacts in Spain and the 
Near East, the Arabs 
passed on to the Europe- 
ans not only their own 
important contributions 





to civilization but also the 
priceless treasures of Greek 
civilization which they had 
preserved but which Eu- 
rope had lost during the 
confusion following the col- 
lapse of the Roman Empire. 
The Renaissance in Europe, 
which was the start of our 
modern civilization, __re- 
ceived its impetus directly 
from the learning and cul- 
ture which the Arabs passed 
on to the Europeans. Ara- 
bian mathematics were espe- 
cially important; without it 
most of our modern scientific 
development would have 
been almost impossible. 

Then the power of the 
Arabs began to wane, and 
the Turks took their place 
in controlling the Near 
East. Coming down out of 
central Asia, they spread 
first over most of what we 
call Turkey, and then ex- 
tended their political con- 
trol over the rest of the 
Arabian world, though very 
few of them actually settled outside of Tur- 
key. They adopted the religion of the 
Arabs, Mohammedanism, and took over 
much of Arabian civilization. By the time 
Suleiman the Magnificent, their greatest 
ruler, died in 1566, the Turkish empire 
was larger than the Roman Empire ever 
had been. It stretched from close to the 
walls of Vienna right around the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean, and included all 
of northern Africa. Its civilization 
equaled, and in some respects surpassed, 
that of contemporary Europe. 

Following Suleiman the Magnificent, the 
Turkish empire deteriorated rapidly, while 
what have come to be the great nations of 
Europe rose to power. By the end of the 
nineteenth century, the Turkish empire had 
become hopelessly weak. It had been driven 
out of the Balkans. France, Britain, Spain, 
and Russia had taken parts of its territory. 
Germany was pressing hard for control in 
Turkey itself. There is little doubt that 
the Turkish empire would have been wiped 
out entirely if the European powers had 
been able to agree among themselves on 
how the spoils were to be divided. 


—by Johnson 


Turkey’s Recovery 


Then came the World War. The Turkish 
government sided with Germany. The 
British sent troops up from Egypt and the 
Suez Canal zone. The Arabs seized the 
chance to throw off Turkish authority and 
fought with the British, When the war 
was over, the Allies forced Turkey to sign 
a humiliating peace treaty (in 1920) which 
left under Turkish rule only the com- 
paratively small part of the once vast em- 
pire which was inhabited almost entirely 
by Turks. This is the Turkey of today. 

Even in Turkey itself, however, popular 
feeling against the weak and corrupt gov- 
ernment had been growing. This flamed 


out after the 1920 treaty was signed. Un- 
der a vigorous leader named Mustapha 
Kemal, a nationalistic group revolted, set 
up a government of its own, and refused to 
accept the 1920 treaty. After some fight- 





ONCE CONSTANTINOPLE, NOW ISTANBUL 
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ing with a Greek army which had come 
in, the Nationalists got complete control, 
deposed the sultan and set up a republic 
with Kemal as president. This was in 1923. 
In that same year this republican govern- 
ment negotiated with the Allies a new and 
much more favorable treaty (the treaty 
of Lausanne). Then Kemal and his 
associates set out to put their country in 
order, 

In this, they have made progress which 
has astonished the world. They deliber- 
ately kept as Turkish territory only the 
region occupied almost entirely by Turks, 
because they wanted to avoid the difficul- 
ties of having in the country large blocks 
of people of another race. They separated 
religion entirely from politics, making citi- 
zenship and all kinds of legal rights com- 
pletely independent of religious belief. This 
was a tremendous change, since in the old 
Turkey the Mohammedan religion had been 
the very foundation of political as well as 
religious authority. By making Christians 
and Mohammedans equal before the law, 
the Nationalists destroyed the root of the 
age-old religious antagonisms and opened 
the way to the codperation of all the people 
in building a new Turkey. They also took 
a long step forward in making women, who 
had been practically slaves, legally equal 
to men. Not content with these funda- 
mental changes, the Nationalists 
opened schools, built railroads and 
factories, taught the people better 
farming methods, cleaned up the 
cities and villages and improved 
health standards, eliminated most 
of the gross corruption in the 
collection of taxes and the use of 
public money, and in many other 
ways pushed vigorously ahead im- 
proving and modernizing the 
country. There still remains much 
to be done, as Kemal himself in- 
sists. But those who knew Turkey 
before the World War realize that 
it has been almost unbelievably im- 


This improvement at home has 
been matched by a_ complete 
change in Turkey’s international 
position. Instead of being “the 
sick man of Europe,” as the coun- 
try was called before the World 
War, whose very existence de- 
pended on the inability of the 
European countries to agree on 
how she was to be divided, Turkey 
today is completely independent 
and has a long series of treaties 
with her neighbors which confirm 
that independence. The last of 
the restrictions on her freedom was re- 
moved in a new treaty signed at Montreux, 
on July 20, 1936, between Turkey and most 
of the Allies (except Italy). This gives 
Turkey full control over, and the right to 
fortify if she wishes, the extremely im- 
portant waterway connecting the Mediter- 
ranean and the Black Sea (the Darda- 
nelles, the Sea of Marmora, and the 
Bosporus). This is in Turkish territory, 
but the 1923 treaty had prohibited Turkey 
from fortifying it. The peaceful attitude 
of Turkey today, and the friendly attitude 
of the powers, are shown by the fact that 
Turkey asked for and secured the cancel- 
lation of this last restriction on her inde- 
pendence by peaceful ne- 
gotiations instead of by 
using force—as Hitler 
did on the Rhine. 


In the Arab World 


While all this has been 
going on in Turkey, im- 
portant changes also 
have been taking place 
in the Arabian world. 

Egypt, after being 
under practically com- 
plete British control 
since 1886, has secured 
her independence through 
a treaty with Britain, 
signed August 20, 1936. 
Britain, however, keeps 
the right to protect the 
Suez Canal area which 
is so vitally important to 
her. While they were in 


control, the British did a good deal to im- 
prove the condition of the common peo- 
ple by building dams to regulate the flow 
of the Nile River and provide water for 
irrigation, by eliminating much of the 
oppression by corrupt officials, and in other 
ways. Nevertheless, they had to face a 
growing demand for independence which 
led to several serious revolts. 

Palestine’s situation still is unsettled. The 
British have been in control since the World 
War, under a League of Nations mandate. 
They promised the Jews of the world to 
make Palestine a “national home” for the 
race, and Jewish migration into the country 
has been heavy. Even now, however, two- 
thirds of the people are Arabs. They ob- 
ject to the Jews who, they think, will take 
the country away from them. In 1921, 
1929, and again last spring there were seri- 
ous disturbances, which the British put 
down by force. A British imperial com- 
mission now is on the ground trying to find 
some way of satisfying both the Jews and 
the Arabs. 

Iraq was given its independence by the 
British, in 1932. The British were given 
this area under mandate, after the World 
War. The people are practically all Arabs, 
and the British set up a government headed 
by an Arabian king. But the demand for 
full independence was strong, and led to 
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some violent revolts. The treaty which 
gave Iraq its independence provides that 
the British, for 25 years, shall have a good 
deal to say about Iraq’s foreign affairs and 
her army. The British want a strong in- 
fluence because they have large investments 
in the important oil resources there. 
Transjordania is a large semidesert ter- 
ritory with a small Arab population, which 
Britain holds under a mandate that calls 
for eventual independence. But this prob- 
ably will be delayed for some time because 
the people are so few and so scattered. 
Syria was the most advanced part of 
the Arab world, except Egypt, before the 
World War. It went to France, under a 
mandate like the one which the British 
received for Iraq. The French have done 
quite a little to improve economic con- 
ditions, but the Syrians (most of whom are 
(Concluded on page 8, column 4) 
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Spain: Following a comparative lull of 
more than six weeks, fighting has been re- 
sumed in the Spanish civil war, with Gen- 
eral Franco taking the offensive. The in- 
surgent forces have occupied the southern 
port of Malaga and have concentrated a 
battery of fire upon the road leading from 
Madrid to Valencia. The latter city is the 
seat of the loyalist government. While the 
capture of Malaga offers the rebels no stra- 
tegic advantage, since few if any supplies 
have entered through its harbor, the occu- 
pation of the Valencia road is a serious mat- 
ter. Through it supplies and munitions 
have reached the beleaguered capital. True, 
there is another way leading out of Madrid, 
but at best it is roundabout, and passage 
over it is slow and difficult. That the situ- 
ation is the most critical since Franco’s first 
drive against Madrid, in November, is ad- 
mitted by the authorities. Even then it 
might not be regarded as desperate were it 
not for the fact that in this offensive the 
rebels were aided by some 30,000 Italian 
troops. 

The predominant part played by the 
Italian forces in this offensive emphasizes 
the obstacles in arriving at a noninterven- 
tion agreement. So long as Italy and, to a 
lesser extent, Germany continue to send 
volunteers to Spain, the chances of bring- 
ing the war to an early settlement are slight 
indeed. In the past few days, France has 
given a delicate but nonetheless clear warn- 
ing that if Italian support of the rebels does 
not cease she will be obliged to take some 
positive action. This determined attitude 
of the French government is especially dis- 


indicated last week when the archbishop 
of Munich, Cardinal Faulhaber, charged the 
Berlin authorities with violating their pact 
with the Church. The concordat had been 
signed in 1933. The cardinal spoke to an 
assembly of 5,000 persons and delivered as 
stinging a blow as Hitler has yet received. 
Obviously referring to the fact that Berlin 
justified its dismantling of the Versailles 
Treaty on the ground that it had been 
signed under compulsion, Cardinal Faul- 
haber noted that the agreement with the 
Vatican was entered into of Germany’s own 
free will and that it was nevertheless being 
disregarded. How, he continued, can other 
nations possibly have faith in the sincerity 
of the German government? 

While foreign observers were astounded 
enough at the frankness of these words, it 
was as nothing compared to their astonish- 
ment when the audience exhibited obvious 
approval of the prelate’s address. Several 
times, those seated in the pews shouted 
“shame” when specific violations were men- 
tioned, and when the cardinal appeared in 
the streets after the services, the crowd 
shouted “Heil Cardinal,” a cheer which has 
hitherto been reserved exclusively for Hit- 
ler. It is still too early to weigh the im- 
portance of this incident, yet it is regarded 
as a fairly significant indication of the pres- 
ent state of public opinion in Germany. 

* * * 


P. oland: As a solution to her social and 
economic problems, which have been left 
to degenerate seriously since the death of 
Marshal Josef Pilsudski, Poland is now 
making plans to establish a fascist govern- 
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turbing to London. The English are said to 
have arrived at an understanding with the 
rebel general promising to protect their 
mining interests on the peninsula. The 
British therefore are not wholly averse 
to the idea of having Italian forces help 
Franco push through to Madrid and set up 
his government. They believe that he 
would be able to restore order and bring an 
end to the fighting. However, British cal- 
culations had not taken into account the 
attitude of the French government, so that 
the problem is returned to where it was 
several months ago, when. diplomats were 
noisily accusing one another. 
* * * 


Germany: Despite the recent exchange 
of cordial telegrams between Chancellor 
Hitler and Pope Pius, the German govern- 
ment’s attitude towards the Catholic Church 
remains unchanged. Every effort is being 
made to break up Catholic youth organiza- 
tions and to substitute for them youth 
groups under the charge of Nazi cultural 
leaders. That the Vatican is viewing this 
development with great concern and does 
not intend to let it proceed unhindered was 


ment which will incorporate features of both 
Italy’s and Germany’s dictatorial regimes. 
Marshal Edward Rydz-Smigly, one-time 
political apprentice of Pilsudski and now in- 
spector-general of the army, is to be ap- 
pointed dictator, and he will govern with the 
aid of a council, whose powers will be simi- 
lar to those of the Fascist Grand Council 
in Italy. The change of the political struc- 
ture is not, of course, as revolutionary as 
may appear on the surface. There is not 
now any semblance of parliamentary gov- 
ernment in Poland. At the last election, 
members of parliament were actually se- 
lected by the various cliques in power, and 
the vast majority of voters did not even 
take the trouble to register their opposition. 


The new regime will follow a threefold 
program, including the encouragement of 
nationalism, a strong defense program, and 
economic and social reforms. The arma- 
ments program has already begun, with the 
assurance of loans from Paris and guidance 
from high French military officials. To in- 
tensify the drive for a strong nationalistic 
spirit, the 34,000,000 inhabitants will be 
divided into two general classes; one hav- 


ing the status of “rulers”; the other, 
of second-class citizens. This latter 
group will include about 12,000,000 per- 
sons who are regarded as not strictly 
“Poles.” These will probably be ex- 
cluded from government jobs and all 
positions of influence. Coupled with 
this drive will be an attempt to expel 
thousands of Jews, of whom there are 
over 3,000,000 in Poland. What eco- 
nomic reforms will be introduced by the 
new government has not yet been indi- 
cated, but it is thought that it will follow 
other authoritarian states in seeking 
complete control over labor and capital. 


* * * 


Great Britain: Rumors persist that 
Stanley Baldwin, prime minister of 
Great Britain, will resign shortly after 
the coronation ceremonies which will oc- 
cur in May. He will be 70 years old 
in August, and he feels that the time is 
coming when he should give up public 
life. 


There is a difference of opinion about 
the extent of the loss the British people 
will suffer when Mr. Baldwin gives up 
his leadership. He is by no means a bril- 
liant or spectacular man. He very often 
says in his speeches that he is simply one of 
the people, subject, as others are, to error, 
and he has a good many rather serious blun- 
ders checked up against his record. At the 
same time he has a reputation for honesty 
and straightforwardness, and for unselfish 
devotion to the country. After the close of 
the war he voluntarily made a gift of one- 
fifth of his property to the government; did 
it without advertising or acclaim, as a part 
of what he conceived to be his duty. That 
was an illustration of his sincere sense of 
patriotism. However, he has never taken 
the lead in the attempt to better the condi- 
tion of the poorer classes but, as leader of 
the tories, he has stood in the way of such 
efforts. 

Baldwin is a wealthy man, several times 
a millionaire. He inherited the chief inter- 
est in an iron foundry, established by his 
grandfather and maintained as a family 
possession. He is director in railways and 
other important industries. At a rather 
early age he secured a seat in Parliament. 
He did not demonstrate brilliant gifts, but 
was steady, reliable, and well liked. When 
Lloyd George was driven from power, he 
entered the conservative cabinet which suc- 
ceeded the Lloyd George regime, then, when 
the prime minister, Bonar Law, retired be- 
cause of failing health, he became leader 
of the conservatives and prime minister. 
He is now serving as head of the cabinet 
for the third time. 


* * 1: 


Mexico: While the government of 
Lazaro Cardenas has generally met with 
considerable approval for its legislation di- 
rected toward the improvement of the 
masses, it has incurred a great deal of hos- 
tility among Roman Catholics for its fail- 
ure to remove the religious restrictions im- 
posed by its predecessors. Liberals not 
immediately concerned with this conflict 
between church and state have also re- 
gretted the need for placing a curb on re- 
ligious freedom. President Cardenas, it is 
reported, is himself opposed to continuing 
the restrictions, but he had hitherto hesi- 
tated to take any step to remove them be- 
cause in doing so he would have interfered 
with the rights of the several states. How- 
ever, in the last fortnight, the recurrence of 
several incidents has resulted in having 
Cardenas bring pressure upon state legis- 
latures to modify their antireligious laws. 
He has partially succeeded in the State of 
Vera Cruz where churches have been thrown 
open, though no formal services have yet 
been allowed. It is believed that similar 
action will be taken in Tabasco. 
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THE REICHSTAG MEETS 


And listens to the playing of the German national 
anthem with arms uplifted in Nazi salute. 
who addressed the rarely convened body, stands right 


Hitler, 
of first bench at left. 








SMILES 











The “flu” germ, a medical writer tells us, 
comes into the house without giving any warn- 
ing. You would think that it would at 
least give an apologetic cough before entering. 

—Huv Morist 

“Here’s a story about a collar button being 
found in a cow’s stomach.” 

“That must be false. How could a cow get 
under a bedroom dresser?” 

—Boston TRANSCRIPT 





There are homes where parents wish the 
children would take up this idea of the sit- 
down strike. —Joplin (Mo.) GLoBe 





The Oregon Senate is considering a bill to 
abolish the House, and the House has one. to 
put the Senate out of business. We unuer- 
stand the people are giving moral support. to 
both bills. —Yakima Repusritg” 





We can’t understand how the ant acquired 
such a reputation for being so industrious. 
Nearly all we ever saw were on a picnic. 

—LABOR 





Two can live as cheaply as one—provided 
it’s two other people, and you’re the one. 
—Detroit Free Press 





Transport engineers have streamlined vir- 
tually everything but the elbows of the other 
passenger in the bus seat. 

—Atlanta CoNnsTITUTION 





A movie actor says he is profiting by a 
memory course he is taking. It is now a 
cinch for him to remember the first name of 
Miss Simone. —Ponca City News 





It is possible to imagine a condition where 
sitting up with a sit-down strike might be- 
come more tiresome than going to work. 

—Troy Recorp 
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WHAT ON EARTH HAVE YOU 


BEEN PLAYING?’’ 
—From Judge 


“ALBERT! 











—U. 5S. Bureau of Reclamation 


LAYING THE FOUNDATION 


Excavation for the construction of Parker Dam, 155 miles below Boulder Dam, has begun. 


be a 340-foot concrete structure. 


Parker Dam will 


It will regulate the Colorado River below Lake Mead and will divert water 


inte the aqueduct of the Metropolitan Water District of Southern California. 


Congress 


In the halls of Congress, like elsewhere 
in the nation, the principal topic of interest 
is the President’s program of judicial reform. 
So far as official congressional action is con- 
cerned, however, little has been done to carry 
out or reject the proposal. Members of 
Congress have confined themselves to issuing 
statements either favoring or opposing the 
plan. Hearings are expected to begin within 
a few days, as identical bills have been intro- 
duced, by Senator Ashurst in the upper house 


ape rt ain Jj 
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CELEBRATE THE END 


Strikers in the Fisher Body plant at Flint rejoice over 
the termination of the long labor war between the 
U. A. W. and General Motors. 


and Representative Maverick in the lower. 
The nature of the strategy to be followed in 
pushing this piece of legislation will certainly 
be determined by the White House. 

Meanwhile, the House of Representatives 
passed a bill which may offer some inducement 
to Supreme Court justices to retire peacefully. 
The measure provides that all justices 70 and 
over may leave the bench and receive full pay 
for the rest of their lives. Whether any of 
the six justices eligible for retirement will 
take advantage of the offer is highly uncertain. 
It is expected that the Senate will pass the 
same bill within a few days. 


While the Supreme Court has been by far 
the most dramatic issue before Congress, other 
matters have been brought up for consider- 
ation. In order to meet the emergency created 
by the floods in the Ohio and Mississippi 
Valleys, both houses rushed through, and the 
President signed, a bill appropriating $949,- 
000,000 for further relief, and another meas- 
ure establishing a Disaster Loan Corporation, 
with $20,000,000 at its disposal, to make 
loans to needy persons in the flood areas. Part 
of the relief appropriation is to be used for 
the CCC and for seed loans to needy farmers. 

The House of Representatives substituted 
a “pink rider” for the famous “red rider,” 
affecting teachers in the District of Columbia 
schools. The original rider forbade any 


teacher to “teach or advocate” communism, 
whereas the latter provides that communism 
may be taught but not advocated in the 
Washington schools. Strong pressure was 
being brought to bear last week to repeal the 
entire measure, thus giving teachers complete 
freedom from legislative control by leaving the 
entire matter in the hands of the Board of 
Education. 

Most of the work of Congress has thus far 
been carried on in committee. Practically 
none of the major legislative proposals that 
will come up for debate during the present 
session have yet emerged from the committees 
to which they have been referred, where 
hearings are being held and attempts are 
being made to whip bills into shape for pres- 
entation on the floor of each house. Legis- 
lation covering neutrality, farm tenancy, 
government reorganization, control of in- 
dustry, reciprocal tariffs, public works, and the 
dozens of other important problems is still 
being worked out in committee. 

It seems likely that, as a result of the 
investigation which the Senate Civil Liberties 
Committee has been carrying on, some attempt 
will be made to pass legislation curbing the 
activities of labor spies, strikebreakers, and 
others used by employers against’ workers. 
During its weeks of investigation, the com- 
mittee, headed by Senator La Follette of Wis- 
consin, has uncovered much evidence pointing 
to the prevalence of such practices. Unusual 
attention was focused on the work of this 
committee during the General Motors strike. 


The Settlement 


In Detroit, on February 11, Governor 
Murphy brought to a successful conclusion the 
conferences between John L. Lewis and 
William S. Knudson, ending the automobile 
strike which has tied up General Motors 
plants for almost seven weeks. The agree- 
ment is a compromise, but one which is, on 
the whole, more favorable to workers than to 
employers. General Motors agreed to recog- 
nize the UAWA, the industrial union, and to 
determine working conditions by bargaining 
with representatives of the union. The union, 
on the other hand, had to abandon its claim 
to represent not only members but all workers 
in G. M. plants. About 215,000 workers who 
have been idle or on part-time work now 
return to their jobs. Strikers will not be 
dismissed because of participation in the 
strike, and for the first time union members 
will be able to display their badges in the 
factories. The unions have, however, prom- 
ised not to recruit members on the factory 
premises and not to coerce workers into union 
membership. Governor Murphy, whose patient 
insistence on negotiation made the agreement 
possible, hopes that this strike will show the 
great need for better mediation methods in 
American industry. 

At the same time, in Washington, testimony 
given before Senator Philip La Follette’s com- 
mittee on civil liberties showed another as- 
pect of what happens when resort is had to 
force, rather than negotiation. The investi- 
gation of the Pinkerton National Detective 
Agency showed that General Motors had paid 
$167,000 in 1935 alone for the services of spies 


The Week in tj 


THE AMER, 


What the American People 


who reported to company officials on the 
activities of unions in General Motors plants. 
It was admitted that someone had at one time 
hired a detective to shadow Mr. Edward 
McGrady, now assistant secretary of labor, 
while he was engaged in settling a strike. 


Strikes or Bargaining? 


With the automobile strike ended in what 
John L. Lewis considers to be a decisive vic- 
tory for the forces of industrial unionism, 
the C. I. O. now announces that it will enter 
the steel industry and wage a battle there for 
recognition of the right of workers to organize 
and to bargain with employers on the terms 
of work. The next big strike will threaten the 
United States Steel Corporation, where a 
victory would help workers in all steel plants 
just as recognition of the union in General 
Motors factories will make unionization easier 
in other automobile plants. General Motors 
and the United States Steel Corporation each 
produce about 40 per cent of the total output 
in their respective industries; competitors will 
have to follow the lead of the largest producer 
in each case, if Mr. Lewis is right. 

In two other great industries the working 
of collective bargaining is being demonstrated 
this week. The clothing industry has announced 
wage increases of 12 per cent which were 
decided upon a meeting of representatives 
of manufacturers and of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers’ Union. This collective 
agreement was not negotiated between workers 
and one employer only; the decisions reached 
will affect 85 per cent of the entire clothing 
industry in the United States. On February 
17, workers and employers in the bituminous 
coal industry will begin conferences in New 
York to negotiate terms of employment for 
350,000 miners in many different companies. 


Air Tragedies 


Since December 15, 1936, 43 persons have 
been killed in airplane accidents, all of which 
occurred in the West. The latest tragedy 
occurred on February 10, when a United 
Airlines plane fell into San Francisco Bay, 
taking the lives of all 11 persons on board. 

Most of these accidents have occurred in 
bad weather; in some cases, it is known that 
fliers were lost and struck the ground before 
they could discover their bearings. In other 
cases it is not known what was the cause. 
That was true of this latest disaster, which 
occurred in clear weather, in sight of the 
landing field, with an expert pilot, “Tommy” 
Thompson, guiding the plane. 

While Mr. Eugene Vidal of the United 
States Bureau of Air Commerce stated that a 
new program for air safety would be put 
into effect at once, it may be well to remember 
that danger can never be entirely eliminated. 
An editorial in the New York Herald-Tribune 
points out: 


The answer [to the mystery of this crash] 
may lie in some impossibly unlikely combination 
of luckless accident. . . . If so, this latest accident 
will be a reminder that flying, with its high speed, 
its unavoidable reliance on the human factor, and 
its narrow margins for escape from emergency, is 
always exposed to those thousandth chances which 
do occur.... 

The air accidents must be viewed with a sense 
of proportion, even while their lesson is taken to 
heart in a relentless pursuit of ever greater air 
safety. 


Trade and Neutrality 


The Act of June 12, 1934, under which 
President Roosevelt was given authority to 
conclude bilateral trade agreements to re- 
move barriers to international trade, must be 
renewed at this session of Congress if the 
program is to go on. The House has already 
passed a bill extending the President’s au- 
thority for three years, and hearings are in 
progress in the Senate Finance Committee. 

Some senators fear that trade agreements 
may interfere with the enactment of a manda- 
tory embargo program to protect American 
neutrality in a foreign war. None of the 
agreements thus far concluded contains any 


clause guaranteeing that American exports Will 
be continued in wartime. It is known, hoy. 


ever, that Great Britain wants to know the | 


attitude of the United States on this question 
before negotiating an Anglo-American trade 
agreement. Those senators who believe tha 
the United States should not allow exports ip 
time of war will therefore try to make sur 
that the United States makes no promise to 
continue exports to any nation in case of war. 
Another group which would like to modify 
the trade agreements program is the farm 

















SAILOR BEWARE! 
—Talburt in Washington News 


bloc; for it has been said that the trade 
agreements tend to reduce protection of 
American farm produce to the point where 
imported goods are cheaper than those pro- 
duced at home. 

In answer to the first argument, Assistant 
Secretary of State Sayre told the Senate Com- 
mittee that trade agreements, as a constructive 
method of inducing nations to give up their 
warlike policies, are, more important than 
neutrality plans, which only combat war after 
it has broken out. Secretary Wallace also ap- 
peared before the committee to assure senators 
from farm communities that trade agreements 
help rather than hurt the farmer. 


Greenbelt Towns 
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In an article in The New Republic, Rexford | T 


Guy Tugwell, the recently resigned head of 
the Resettlement Administration, answers the 


charge that the RA’s suburban communities, [Its 
instead of demonstrating low-cost housing, are Mr. 


costing between $9,000 and $10,000 per hous- 


ing unit. 











ON THEF ! 


The settlement of the Pacific coast seamen’s strike Bf 
delayed cargoes are be! 
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Doing, Saying, and Thinking 


Critics do not consider that public utilities, 
yools, parks, streets, and fire protection are 
the iso being provided in the Greenbelt project 
hich is located between Washington and 
de Baltimore, says Mr. Tugwell. The cost of one 
hat house must therefore be calculated from the 
otal costs minus the cost of public services, 
hich is about 60 per cent of the total. This 
bne fact alone makes Greenbelt houses less 
‘han one-half as expensive as critics claim. 
ify fin addition, these projects have been con- 
rm Iructed by use of relief labor, which was less 











FIRST QUESTION 
8 —Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


ade [cen than regular labor would be. Finally, 

the RA has included in its cost estimates main- 
ete Iienance cost for 60 years, another item not 
TO lisually included in house prices. Mr. Tugwell 
aplains the meaning of Greenbelt as follows: 


m. | Greenbelt refers to land, to the fixing of plan, 
to the functional uses of area, to the better living 
© Ito be had by protection from crowding within 
el Jind encroachment from without. . . . It invites 
an |mparison not only with other suburban proj- 
ter |ts but with the whole theory of slum clearance. 
a or Cities will not develop such projects as 
P* These ; they will probably oppose them. But re- 
OFS Iyttlement has shown how the federal govern- 
nts |ment can do it. There ought to be three thousand 
such projects rather than three. 


Farm Tenancy 


ord | The President’s special committee on farm 
of jtemancy has drafted its report which is now 
the jlmost ready for submission to the President. 
ies, fits general outline will follow the plans of 
are |Mr. Tugwell, and the program, if adopted, 
us- }¥ould amount to an extension of the work un- 

dertaken by the Resettlement Administration. 
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hae life tn the idle waterfronts of coastal cities. Lons 


14 to their destinations. 





Over a period of years, the government, 
through a farm security corporation, would 
purchase 100,000,000 acres of land which is 
now being farmed by impoverished tenants 
who make up something over one-fourth of all 
farmers in the United States. In those cases 
where poverty has resulted not from the 
quality of the land but from the system of 
landholding, the corporation would re-lease 
land to the present tenant occupants for a 
trial period of five years. If the tenant showed 
that he was willing to learn new methods of 
cultivation and that he would make a serious 
effort to become independent, the corporation 
would then make a contract with the tenant 
providing long-term payments which would 
result in land ownership at the end of 20 to 
40 years. The payments would be arranged 
on a sliding scale so that the burden would 
not be heavier in years of poor crops than in 
good years. 

The success of this program would depend 
on the degree to which tenants responded to 
the offer of independence. The experts be- 
lieve that much of what is called the laziness 
and shiftlessness of tenant farmers, partic- 
ularly in the South, is poor health caused by 
bad living conditions and lack of initiative 
caused by the hopelessness of the present 
situation. If tenants responded as experts 
hope, the government corporation would 
eventually become self-supporting, although 
it would cost at least $20,000,000 a year during 
the initial period. 


College President 


Yale University, one of the foremost men’s 
colleges in the United States, has announced 
that Dr. Charles Seymour will succeed Dr. 
James R. Angell as its president. This choice, 
which is considered by students and alumni as 
an especially happy one, represents a return 
to the practice of appointing a Yale graduate 
to the post. Dr. Seymour is not only a gradu- 
ate of Yale, but for a long time he has been 
one of its most distinguished teachers of 
history. 

The charge which is so often brought against 
professors, that they live in an unreal world 
and know nothing of the problems which con- 
front statesmen, cannot be brought against 
Dr. Seymour, who has not shrunk from 
participation in public affairs. At the Paris 
Peace Conference, he was a close associate of 
Colonel House and President Wilson; in the 
debates which have recently centered around 
the question of Wilson’s responsibility for the 
entry of the United States into the World 
War, Dr. Seymour has opposed the view that 
trade was the only, or even the primary, con- 
sideration. He has consequently supported 
President Roosevelt’s position that a manda- 
tory restriction of neutral trade is not neces- 
sarily the best way of preserving American 
neutrality. 


HOLC Collections 


The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
which was established in 1933 as an emergency 
lending organization to assist distressed home- 
owners who could not meet payments on their 
mortgages, has entered on the second phase 
of its activity—collection of the mortgages 
which it took over from private lending insti- 
tutions. 

The HOLC first examined individual ap- 
plications for loans to pay banks the principal 
and interest due on mortgages contracted when 
incomes and values were higher. If the 
borrower was in real need and was in danger 
of losing his home, the HOLC loaned him 
bonds which he turned over to his bank in 
payment of his debt. In this way the assets 
of mortgage banks could easily be turned to 
cash whenever necessary, depositors in the 
banks could withdraw their savings if they 
wished, and the borrower who now owed 
money to the HOLC, was given much easier 
terms of payment. 

In June 1936, the HOLC closed its lending; 
since it was established merely to assist, not 
to replace, the existing system of private 
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CONGRESSMEN AT PLAY 
Members of the House of Representatives play ‘‘paddle ball’’ in the House gymnasium to keep in trim for their 


regular duties. 


Left to right: Rep. Emmett O’Neal (Ky.); Rep. Matthew J. Merritt (N. Y.); Rep. Robert G. 


Allen (Pa.); Rep. James P. Richards (S. C.); Rep. Albert Thomas (Tex.); and Pete Henderson, instructor. 


mortgage lending, the time had come to con- 
centrate on collecting interest and principal 
due on loans made during the three depression 
years, 1933-1936. The HOLC has now an- 
nounced that about one-sixth of the mortgages 
will have to be foreclosed before the end of 
1938. In other words, a part of those who 
were saved from eviction during the depres- 
sion have been unable to meet even the easy 
terms under which they received money from 
the HOLC. 


William E. Borah 


Of the members of Congress who are now 
leading the attack on the President’s proposals 
for judiciary reform, none is more experienced 
in the skill of successfully thwarting the will 
of the executive than William E. Borah, 
senator from Idaho. With Senator Hiram 
Johnson and other isolationists, he aroused the 
nation against the League of Nations and per- 
suaded Congress to reject the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. Today, he and Senator Johnson are 
looked upon as the men most likely to inflame 
public opinion against another President’s 
plans. 

Senator Borah was born in Illinois in 1865 
and is thus himself well past the recommended 
retiring age for judges. He was educated at 
Southern Illinois Academy and at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, but since 1891 has made his 
home in Boise, Idaho. Since 1907 he has 
served continuously in the Senate. Nominallv 
a Republican, Senator Borah has a long record 
of independent action. He opposed Taft 
on tariff policy, Harding on the matter of oil 
leases, Coolidge on the World Court, and 
Hoover on a wide assortment of policies. He 
has been an outspoken critic of many New 
Deal measures and a devoted defender of the 
Constitution and Supreme Court. 


Homer S. Cummings 


Upon Attorney General Homer S, Cum- 
mings has fallen much of the responsibility 
for explaining and defending the President’s 
proposals for reforming the judiciary, inas- 
much as it was he, along with Solicitor General 
Reed who helped draw up the plan. Born in 
Chicago 67 years ago, Mr. Cummings received 
his legal training at Yale and has spent most 
of his life practicing law at Stamford, Con- 
necticut. Although he has been active in the 
affairs of the Democratic party for many 
years, he had held only three minor political 
offices before entering the Roosevelt cabinet. 
He was mayor of Stamford for three terms, 
counsel for the city, and state’s attorney for 
his home county. One of the early supporters 
of the Roosevelt-for-President campaign, Mr. 
Cummings was offered the post of high com- 
missioner to the Philippines, although Senator 
Thomas J. Walsh, who had accepted the ap- 
pointment as attorney general, wanted him 
for his assistant. When Senator Walsh died 
two days before the inauguration, Mr. Cum- 
mings was hurriedly chosen as acting attorney 
general. He quickly demonstrated that he 
was capable of carrying the full responsibility 
of his office. The intricate legal problems of 
the New Deal have thrown particularly heavy 
duties upon the attorney general. None of 





them have surpassed in importance his present 
responsibility. 


Morris L. Cooke 


One of the outstanding technicians whom 
the government has had at its disposal during 
the last few years has resigned. Mr. Morris 
L. Cooke has been the director and organizer 
of the Rural Electrification Administration, 
but, in addition to his regular work, he has 
participated in many special studies oi soil 
conservation, problems of headwater control 
of floods and use of electric power. 


© Harris and Ewing 
MORRIS L. COOKE 
Whose resignation as REA administrator is a consid- 


erable loss to the New Deal. Mr. Cooke was one of 
the ablest of President Roosevelt's appointees. 


An engineer by profession, one of Mr. 
Cooke’s first positions was that of assistant 
engineer in the United States Navy during the 
Spanish-American War. He first came to the 
attention of President Roosevelt in the 1920's 
when the latter called Mr. Cooke to New York 
to serve on that state’s St. Lawrence power 
authority board. 

When the governor of New York became 
the President of the United States, he called 
Mr. Cooke to Washington, this time to organ- 
ize the REA. In the summer of 1935, Mr. 
Cooke went to the Middle West where he 
made first-hand observations of soil conditions 
for an exceptionally thorough and interesting 
report on methods of flood control; in 1936 
he was among those most prominent in trying 
to educate the American people to the meaning 
of floods, their cause and cure. He was active 
at the World Power Conference held in Wash- 
ington last September; he was a member of 
the Great Plains Drought Committee which 
just reported to the President; the Power 
Policy Committee, which is to report soon, 
also has him as one of its members. President 
Roosevelt may well say that it is with extreme 
reluctance that he accepts the resignation of 
so constructive and active a technician and 
administrator. Mr. Cooke will be succeeded 
by John M. Carmody of New York. 
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The Main Aspects of Historical 


Background of Judiciary Issue 


(Continued from page 1) 


storm throughout the nation. This was in 
its action on the Dred Scott case. Dred 
Scott, a slave, had been taken into territory 
in which, by act of Congress, slavery was 
prohibited. Did this make Scott a free 
man? The Constitution was not altogether 
clear. It seemed to guarantee that the rights 
of a citizen of one state must be protected 
in other states and throughout the nation. 
One right of citizens was to be secure in 
the possession of their property, and slaves 
were a form of property. It might be said, 
therefore, that an act of Congress prevent- 
ing people from owning slaves in territory 
belonging to the nation was unconstitu- 
tional. On the other hand, did not Con- 
gress have full power to govern territories 
belonging to the nation, and to define the 
property rights which should be recognized 
in the territories? The Court might have 





JOHN MARSHALL 


Who, as chief justice from 1801 to 1835, estab- 
lished the power of the Supreme Court. 


decided the question either way. The de- 
cision depended, not wholly on the legal 
learning of the justices, but on their views 
about whether or not it was a good thing 
to prohibit slavery in the territories. A 
majority of the Court thought it was 
not, so the decision held that Congress 
had no right to prohibit slavery in the 
territories. 


This decision placed the newly formed 
Republican party in a difficult position. It 
came into existence on the pledge that it 
would work to prohibit slavery in the terri- 
tories by act of Congress, but now the Su- 
preme Court had held that this program 
was unconstitutional! The Republican 
party’s position was similar to that of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and the New Dealers to- 
day. They are pledged to carry out a pro- 
gram of regulating production on the farms 
and wages in the factories, yet the Supreme 
Court declares that the program is uncon- 
stitutional. 


What Lincoln Said 


The Republicans of 1857 and later were 
greatly aroused but not quite certain what 
they should do about it. Abraham Lincoln 
said: 


Somebody has got to reverse that decision, 
and we mean to reverse it. If the policy of 
the government upon vital questions affecting 
the whole people is to be irrevocably fixed by 
decisions of the Supreme Court .. . the peo- 
ple will have ceased to be their own rulers, 
having to that extent practically resigned their 
government into the hands of that eminent 
tribunal. Why should there not be a patient 
confidence in the ultimate justice of the peo- 
ple? Is there any better or equal hope in the 
world? 


But Lincoln did not say exactly how the 
decision of the Supreme Court was to be 
reversed. Shortly after he and his party 
came to power, as a result of the election 
of 1860, the war broke out and circum- 
stances were changed. The problem they 
faced after the Dred Scott decision was 


solved on the field of battle. The Supreme 
Court was a burning issue, however, during 
Reconstruction days. When the Recon- 
struction Acts were before the Court, a se- 
rious crisis arose. There is little doubt ac- 
cording to the historian, James Ford 
Rhodes, but that the acts would have been 
declared unconstitutional had they been 
considered on their merits, but, he adds. 
“had such a decision been rendered, the 
Constitution already strained would have 
been put to a severe tension. One thing is 
sure: The Republican majority in Congress 
and among the northern people was deter- 
mined to have its way and would no more 
be stopped by legal principles and techni- 
calities than it had been by the President’s 
vetoes.” 

Here was a case where Congress and not 
the President was in conflict with the Su- 
preme Court, and the Court seems to have 
been obliged to bow to the wishes of the 
national legislature. There was a storm of 
protest three years later when, in 1870, the 
Supreme Court, by a majority of one, de- 
clared the Legal Tender Act unconstitu- 
tional. Congress had earlier increased the 
number of justices from seven to nine, but 
the additional places had not been filled 
when the decision was handed down. Pres- 
ident Grant appointed two new justices, 
and after they had taken their places, the 
Legal Tender Act was brought again before 
the Supreme Court. The new justices 
voted for the act, which made a majority 
for constitutionality, thereby reversing the 
decision of a year or so before. 

The next important crisis over interpre- 
tations of the Court came early in the pres- 
ent century. A number of states had passed 
laws protecting living standards. The New 
York legislature passed an act declaring that 
it should be unlawful to work more than 
60 hours a week in bakeries. Was the act 
constitutional? On this point the Constitu- 
tion is vague. It unquestionably permits 
states to exercise the “police power,” that 
is, the power to protect the health, safety, 
and morals of their people. It could reason- 
ably be argued that limiting one’s time at a 
hard and confining job to 60 hours a week 
was a reasonable way to protect health. 

The Constitution also provides, however, 
that life, liberty, or property shall not be 
taken without due process of law. That 
means that property shall not be taken 
away from a person by legislation. It can 
be taken only through condemnation pro- 
ceedings authorized by courts or in other 
customary ways. But if you tell an em- 
ployer that he cannot work his employees 
more than a certain number of hours 2 
week, may that cut down his profits so 
much as to make his property worthless? 
Does such an act amount to the taking of 
property without due process of law? 

A judge might reasonably argue that it 
did and that the act was therefore uncon- 
stitutional. Of course the question could 
not be decided merely by referring to the 
Constitution, for one might interpret the 
Constitution reasonably and decide either 
way. It was a matter of what kind of 
rights were uppermost in each judge’s mind. 
If his general economic and social ideas 
were such that he felt very deeply the need 
of protecting the health and wel- 
fare of working people, he would 
vote to uphold the police power of 
the states and would declare the 
New York act constitutional. That 
is the way the liberals or progres- 
sives looked at it. If, however, a 
judge’s economic ideas were such 
that he felt very keenly the need 
of protecting corporations against 
what he considered unnecessary 
and possibly destructive regula- 
tions, and if he thought such regu- 
lations might be injurious to the 
public, he would vote to uphold 
the “due process of law” pro- 
vision, and he would declare the 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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Animal Kingdom 


“Interviewing Animals,” by Bastian 
Schmid. Translated by Bernard Miall. 
With Illustrations (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $3). 


CAREFUL and sympathetic student 

of animal life, Dr. Schmid has for 
some years conducted a “biological station” 
at his home in Germany, and he here re- 
cords, in language readily understandable 
to the layman, a number of his more strik- 
ing experiments. The author’s claim that 
both wild and tame beasts “opened their 
hearts to me, allowing me glimpses of their 
character,” does not seem exaggerated. 
Among other things, he detected the mean- 
ing of the various throatings of a hen, even 
learning that between the still unhatched 
chick and its mother there is a means of 
communication. Despite the generally ac- 
cepted view that monkeys do not weep, his 
own pet, Guapo, did shed tears when parted 
from his master. Guapo was quite an ur- 
bane creature. He would spend much time 
among the library shelves and, somew' at 
in the fashion of a reviewer, dispose of books 
without accounting for his tastes. The 
writer’s fox, Caro, became adept at hum- 
ming notes, and it is rather remarkable that 
he did so only while still a bachelor. When 
given a mate, he refused to sing, resuming 
his chant only when the latter was sent 
away. These are but a few of the many 
amusing incidents in this altogether pleas- 
ant volume, 


A Political Novel 


“A Woman of Washington,” by Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, Jr. (New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. $3). 


MAGINE yourself, if you will, the agent 
of a Wall Street utility corporation try- 
ing to earn an honest living. It is a critical 


night. A western senator, whose wife, mind 
you, has not yet learned how to balance a 
teacup, is preparing to destroy civilization, 
the American way of doing things, and your 
firm’s profits, and you must stop the horri- 
For it is then 


ble man by tomorrow noon. 





FROM A PHOTOGRAPH IN “INTERVIEWING ANIMALS” 


that he will speak on his long-awaited bill 
to hand over public utilities to the govern- 
ment in Washington. The whole atmos- 
phere is tense. 

The morrow arrives. The chamber is 
packed with silent, expectant senators. In 
the galleries are gathered outstanding news- 
papermen, diplomats, and Mrs. Roosevelt 
with her knitting. For 40 years the west- 
ern senator has longed for this day. He 
has made enemies because of his sponsor- 
ship of the bill. Newspapers sought to im- 
pugn his integrity. Yet he had withstood 
them all and the victorious moment was 
here. Then, the senator lets loose an 
earthquake. He not only does not press 
his bill, he filibusters it. How would you 
have brought that about? Mr. Vanderbilt 
does so in 282 pages and, in addition to this 
lace and thunder mystery; he gives you 
quite a romance and a great deal of rather 
interesting gossip about society in Wash- 
ington. 


Boston Aristocracy 


“The Late George Apley: A Novel in 
the Form of a Memoir,” by John P. 
Marquand (Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $2.50). 


HIS is a subtle and accomplished novel, 

so delicate in its shadings that you will 
either approve, with sober reflection, its 
pompous sentiments or, what is more likely, 
chuckle so heartily that those cloistered 
with you by chance will shout, “Hold... . 
Enough.” Through the adroitly sustained 
technique of the family biographer, com- 
missioned to gloss over no moral stains, the 
author reveals the wheels that made the 
Boston aristocracy of another generation go 
round. He does it by chronicling the life 
of the Apleys. To understand the Apleys 
you must know that though they lived in 
Boston, they were citizens of Back Bay. 
That they were wealthy goes without say- 
ing, but it was not that in which they took 
pride; for they regarded their wealth as a 
responsibility. What sustained them and 
put them in a niche of their own was their 
continual awareness of their being a species 
apart from everyone else, not only from 
other Bostonians but also from the higher 
social strata of New York, Baltimore, and 
Philadelphia. They looked upon any litera- 
ture more recent than the sermons of Henry 
Ward Beecher as hardly the work of a 
gentleman. That certain individuals hap- 
pened to be born out of the Back Bay pale 
was to them distinct evidence of ill-breed- 
ing. The thousand and one delicious de- 
tails in which the Apleys expressed these 
basic sentiments make up the contents of 
these pages. Mr. Marquand is realistic 
even to the smugness and arrogance of his 
style. No reservation can be taken to the 
conclusion that he has done a masterly 
piece of work, as perfect in its intent as it 
is entertaining. 
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TALKING THINGS OVER: 


The Constitution and the Supreme Court. Does the President’s plan 
get at the heart of the problem? Does Congress act irre- 
sponsibly when not checked by the courts? 


HESE three imaginary students will meet 

each week on this page to talk things 
over. The same characters will continue from 
week to week. We believe that readers of 
THe AMERICAN OBSERVER will find it inter- 
esting to follow these discussions week by 
week and thus to become acquainted with the 
three characters. Needless to say, the views 
expressed on this page are not to be taken as 
the opinions of the editors of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER. 


Mary: I’m surprised, Charles, to see 
you opposing President Roosevelt’s plan to 
enlarge the Supreme Court. I had expected 
John to oppose it because he is a conserva- 
tive and is against practically the entire 
New Deal program. He isn’t disturbed at 
the action of the Court in declaring New 
Deal acts unconstitutional. But it is dif- 
ferent with you. You were very indignant 
when the Surpeme Court declared the New 
York Minimum Wage Act unconstitutional. 
You said it was unfortunate that states 
could not prevent starvation wages, just 
because a few old men on the Supreme 
Court thought such action unconstitutional. 
You protested when the Court ruled out the 
AAA and the Guffey Coal Act. You said 
that when there was doubt about the consti- 
tutionality of a law passed by a state legis- 
lature or by Congress, the states and Con- 
gress should be given the benefit of the 


doubt. There was doubt in these cases, be- 
cause several Supreme Court justices 
thought they were constitutional. A ma- 


jority, however, thought otherwise, so they 
threw the laws out. 

Now President Roosevelt has proposed a 
plan whereby legislation, such as a majority 
of the people want, can be enacted. And 
yet you oppose his suggestion. Why do 
you do it, Charles? 

Charles: The reason is that the Presi- 
dent’s plan doesn’t get at the heart of the 
trouble. We need a permanent and effec- 
tive remedy for a bad situation. The Con- 
stitution is vague at a number of points. 
No one knows whether it permits states 
and the national government to regulate 
business, labor, and agriculture, or not. It 
can be interpreted either way. Now it 
isn’t any remedy to pack the Court with 
justices who will be liberal in interpreting 
the Constitution on certain points and who 
will hold legislation passed by the present 
administration to be legal. We might get 
that result by increasing the size of the 
Supreme Court to 15 members and letting 
President Roosevelt appoint six new ones. 
But after a few years there will be new 
issues. Other questions will come up as to 
what the Constitution means. The justices 
appointed now will then be old. Perhaps 
the Court again will stand in the 


of the right to enact legislation which 
they consider necessary because a minor- 
ity opposes it. 

If any amendment could be adopted, one 
would think an amendment giving Con- 
gress the power to prohibit child labor 
would. Yet the child labor amendment 
has been before the states for years, and 
the required three-fourths have not ratified. 
A majority of the states have, but a few 
hang back. When you say that we should 
wait for labor legislation and legislation 
effectively regulating industry until we can 
get a constitutional amendment, you are 
practically saying that we should submit 
permanently to being ruled by a minority. 
You are giving up all chance of getting 
the legislation. 

John: If the people really want an 
amendment to the Constitution they can 
get it. They got the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment—the prohibition amendment—in a 
hurry, and they got it repealed in a hurry. 

Mary: They can get an amendment 
if they are almost unanimous for it, but 
they can’t get it if they have only a rea- 
sonable majority. And why should a 
majority sit back and be ruled by a 
minority, when there is a constitutional 
means of securing an interpretation of 
the Constitution—a reasonable interpreta- 
tion—which will enable them to do what 
they want to do? 

John: My objection to President Roose- 
velt’s proposal is different from the one 
Charles makes. If the Supreme Court 
is enlarged, it will be for the purpose of 
bringing it in line with the President’s 
wishes. If that is done, it will no longer be 
independent. If Congress and the Presi- 
dent are to put men on the Court who will 
do their bidding every time the Court 
stands in their way, the Court will no 
longer have the power to act as a check 
on Congress and the President. 

Mary: So what? 


John: You can be flippant about it if 
you want to, but serious principles of 
government are at stake. It would be 
a dangerous thing to remove the Court’s 
check on Congress. If Congress could 
interpret its own powers under the Con- 
stitution, it could do as it pleased. I have 
just read Charles Warren’s “Congress, the 
Constitution and the Supreme Court,” 
and he enumerates 25 dangerous things 
that Congress might do if the check now 
held by the Supreme Court were removed. 
It might (to name only a few things) 
abridge freedom of religion and of the 
press, do away with trial by jury, enact 
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“TO FURNISH THE SUPREME COURT PRACTICAL ASSISTANCE” 


bills of attainder or ex post facto laws, take 
property from people without compensa- 
tion, require excessive bail, deny the writ of 
habeas corpus, tax exports from a state, 
and soon. The Constitution prohibits Con- 
gress from doing these things, but if there 
is no outside power, like the courts, to keep 
watch, Congress could completely ignore 
the restraints which the Constitution places 
upon it. That is the direction in which we 
are going when we strike at the independ- 
ence of the Supreme Court. If we force 
the Court to say that anything Congress 
does is constitutional, we might as well not 
have a Constitution. 


Charles: I’m not in favor of the Presi- 
dent’s plan, as I have said, but really, John, 
you are “‘seein’ things.” There is no danger 
that Congress will ignore the Constitution, 
Court or no Court. 
to imply that members of Congress are 
knaves. You can’t assume that the Su- 
preme Court is the only body in the 
country which respects the Constitution. 
There was a period of more than half a 
century during which the Supreme Court 
didn’t declare a single act of Congress un- 
constitutional. During that entire time 
Congress acted as a check upon itself. Fre- 
quently, questions arose as to whether bills 
which had been introduced were constitu- 
tional. If a majority thought they weren’t, 
it turned them down. There were great 
constitutional debates in Congress in 
those days. To say that Congress 
would pay no attention to its con- 
stitutional obligations if an outside body 
were not watching over it, is to say a 
very unpatriotic thing. 





way of legislation which the 
people want. So President Roose- 
velt’s plan isn’t a permanent 
remedy. 

Mary: What should be done, 
do you think? 

Charles: There should be a 


constitutional amendment clearing 
up the doubtful points in the 
Constitution. Congress and the 
state legislatures should be given 
power to enact minimum wage and 
child labor legislation, and Con- 
gress should definitely be given 
powers it now lacks to regulate 
corporations. 


Mary: But that plan is im- 
practicable. It would be impossi- 
ble to get a constitutional amend- 
ment enacted within a reasonable 
time. A majority of the people 
would no doubt support it, but 
in order to get an amendment 
adopted, three-fourths of the 
states must ratify. The legis- 
latures of 13 states could pre- 
vent an amendment. It isn’t right 








Hpse,—— 


Mary: I agree with that. 
Congress will never ignore the 
Constitution, and neither will the 
President, except in times of 
great chaos or stress, such as 
in time of war or other great 
crisis. And in a case of that 
kind, they would sweep away the 
Court if it stood in their way. 
The historian, Rhodes, tells us 
that in the Reconstruction days 
following the Civil War, Congress 
would have brushed the Supreme 
Court aside if it hadn’t submitted. 
So in time of greatest crisis, the 
Supreme Court can’t insure us 
against unconstitutional acts by 
other branches of the government, 
and in ordinary times the Con- 
stitution will be respected by the 
other branches. 

John: I’m not so sure that we 
can depend upon Congresses and 
Presidents to respect our liberties 
without a check by an absolutely 
independent court. Justice 
Brandeis, one of the outstanding 
liberals, has said that “the great- 








or democratic for a majority 
of the people to be deprived 
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est dangers to liberty lurk in in- 
sidious encroachmnt by men of 


To say what you do is- 


—Elderman in Washington Post 


zeal, well-meaning, but without understand- 
ing.” 

Mary: We mustn’t forget that millions 
of people, little children who are compelled 
to work, and men and women who work for 
starvation wages, are being deprived of 
liberty right now—all because an anti- 
quated Supreme Court doesn’t like the leg- 
islation by which the representatives of the 
people are trying to restore liberty and 
opportunity. Why be so much concerned 
over liberties Americans might conceivably 
lose if Congress and the state legislatures 
were free, and so indifferent to the liberties 
of which they are now deprived because our 
elective legislative bodies are shackled? At 
the most, this fear is only a vague pos- 
sibility of the future, while the prob- 
lems of legislation are so pressing that not 
to solve them would cause immeasurably 
more danger than curbing the Supreme 
Court. 


Charles: Bravo, Mary! That is a fine 
speech. Your sympathies are right, but 
you are giving your support to a wrong 
method of getting at the trouble. 


SOMETHING TO 


THINK ABOUT 























1. Which of our presidents was the first to 
clash with the Supreme Court? Under what 
circumstances did this dispute arise? 


2. Compare the position of the Republican 
party at the time of the Dred Scott decision 
with that of the New Deal in its relation to 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court. 


« 3. What is meant by “packing” the Court? 
Would the President’s plan of judicial reform 
constitute packing ? 


4. What important changes have taken place 
in the Near East during the post-war period? 
Which of these do you regard as most signifi- 
cant ? 


5. Which of the Near Eastern countries are 
administered under League of Nations man- 
dates by the European powers? 


6. Explain how Turkey has advanced po- 
litically and diplomatically since the World 
War. What role do you expect her to play in 
future European politics? 

7. What was the cause of Cardinal Faul- 
haber’s recent denunciation of the Hitler re- 
gime? Do you see any significance to the 
public reaction to the Cardinal’s speech? 

8. What is the essential difference between 
the “pink rider” which the House of Repre- 
sentatives substituted for the famous “red 
rider”? 

9. What are the main provisions of the plan 
to solve the farm tenancy problem which the 
President’s committee is likely to recommend ? 

10. How has the situation in Spain recently 
been changed by the attitude of Great Britain? 

11. Would you say that the settlement 
reached in the General Motors strike was a vic- 
tory for the workers or for the company ? 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Malaga (ma-lah’ga), 
Valencia (va-len’thee-a), Faulhaber (foul’ 
hah-ber—ou as in ouch), Pilsudski (pil-sood’ 
skee), Rydz-Smigly (ridz’ smeeg’wee). 
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The Main Aspects of Historical 
Background of Judiciary Issue 


(Concluded from page 6, column 2) 


New York act unconstitutional. That is the 
way the conservatives looked at it. It hap- 
pened that a majority of one on the Su- 
preme Court was conservative and the New 
York law was declared unconstitutional in 
the famous Bakeshop Case. The Court 
decided that a state could not regulate 
hours of labor. 


This was but one of a number of decisions 
at about that time. As a result of these 
decisions limits were set upon the legisla- 
tion that states or the national government 
might enact to protect living standards. This 
stirred the indignation of Theodore Roose- 
velt. Like Lincoln in an earlier day, he 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Who clashed with the Supreme Court over the 
Dred Scott decision. 


found the Supreme Court standing across 
the path of Congress and the legislatures, 
preventing the enactment of a program he 
considered essential to the general welfare. 


Theodore Roosevelt's Plan 


Theodore Roosevelt proposed a remedy 
for the situation. This was his plan: If 
the Supreme Court declared an act uncon- 
stitutional (in certain classes of cases) the 
question should be submitted to the people, 
and if they voted for the legislation it 
should become law in spite of the belief of 
the Court that it was unconstitutional. This 
plan was called “the recall of judicial de- 
cisions.” Mr. Roosevelt argued forcefully 
for it during the campaign of 1912, but he 
was not elected and the movement he rep- 
resented waned. 

The latest controversy over the Supreme 
Court and its interpretation of the Consti- 
tution came with the New Deal. President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt undertook to carry 
out a program by which the government, 
among other things, was to raise wage 
standards and exercise a certain control 
over production in industry and agriculture. 
Again the old question came up as to 
whether the Constitution permitted Con- 
gress to enact the legislation for which the 
program called. And again the question 
might reasonably have been decided either 
way. Again the Supreme Court itself was 
divided in nearly all the cases, the liberal 
members holding that Congress had the 
power to enact the laws which it had en- 
acted and the conservative justices holding 
that Congress did not have such extensive 
powers. Since a majority of the justices 
are conservatives, the Supreme Court has 
declared unconstitutional a large part of 
the New Deal program, and it stands in the 
way of legislation which the President and 
Congress consider in the interest of the 
public welfare. 

Naturally we cannot, in the space at our 
command, explain in a detailed way the na- 
ture of the constitutional issues which have 
arisen regarding New Deal legislation. We 
can, however, describe a single illustrative 
case. Let us consider the agricultural legis- 
lation adopted by Congress. It provided 
that the government should pay farmers to 


limit the production of certain crops which 
had been produced in such quantities that 
there were unsold surpluses. Since the 
products could not be sold prices had fallen 
disastrously. 

This question then arose: Had Congress 
the power to hire farmers to reduce crops? 
The Constitution does not give Congress 
that power in so many words. But it does 
say that Congress may levy taxes for the 
general welfare. It may raise money and 
spend the money for anything which the 
general welfare requires. By virtue of 
that power it has frequently paid money to 
sufferers from floods or other disasters. 
It has made grants of money to agricultural 
colleges, on the ground that improved agri- 
cultural methods would serve the general 
welfare. May Congress then give farmers 
money, on condition that they reduce their 
crops and in that way help to improve na- 
tional economic conditions? When that 
question came before the Supreme Court, 
three justices, Stone, Brandeis, and Cardozo 
said yes. The other six justices said no. 
They thought it was stretching a point to 
say that the payment of money as a means 
of controlling crop production was a per- 
missible form of contributing to the public 
welfare. If Congress could do that, it 
might pay money to carry out any program 
it saw fit, on the pretense that what it was 
doing was necessary for the general wel- 
fare. 

This, it will be seen, was a hard question 
to decide. It could have been reasonably 
decided either way. The liberal justices 
thought that in doubtful cases Congress 
should have the benefit of the doubt. This 
was the old “loose construction” idea. The 
conservative justices thought that, even in 
doubtful cases, they should use their own 
judgment. And the decision of a justice in 
this, as in so many other cases, depended 
not wholly upon legal learning or upon a 
knowledge of what was in the minds of the 
makers of the Constitution, but also upon 
his economic ideas; his ideas of what poli- 
cies were essential to the national welfare. 


Program Blocked 


Other decisions of the Supreme Court 
have been based upon constitutional pro- 
visions which are equally vague. And the 
result of decisions which have been given 
is that a large part of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration’s program appears to be blocked. 

Under such circumstances, what is to 
be done? What should be done when the 
majority of the Supreme Court interpret 
the vague provisions of the Constitution 
in such a way as to prevent Congress and 
the President from doing that which they 
think they are commissioned to do by the 
people who elected them? 

As we have seen, that ques- 
tion has arisen time and again 
in our history. The problem is 
a difficult one, and a number of 
answers, none of which has ap- 
peared to the public to be 
wholly satisfactory, have been 
given. Thomas Jefferson’s rem- 
edy was that the Constitution 
should be revised frequently 
so that it might be kept in con- 
formity to the people’s wishes, 
and that Supreme Court jus- 
tices be chosen for six-year 
terms instead of for life. An- 
drew Jackson’s answer was that 
the President and Congress 
should go ahead and do what 
they thought was constitu- 
tional, ignoring the views of 
the Supreme Court. Abraham 
Lincoln said that something 
must be done to change the 
Court’s decisions, but he never 
did work out a plan to accom- 
plish that end. Ulysses S. Grant 
filled vacancies and thus se- 
cured a reversal of a decision. 
Theodore Roosevelt suggested 
that the people be given power 


to overthrow a decision of the 
Court which had declared an act 
unconstitutional. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt proposes the enlarging 
of the Court’s membership so 
that, presumably, the present ma- 
jority can be outvoted. 

It is natural that action such 
as the President advises should 
bring on a debate of first impor- 
tance. It has started a discussion 
comparable in significance and in- 
tensity to the greatest debates of 
American history. Forceful argu- 
ments are being presented both 
for and against the suggested 
program. The immediate effect of 
the President’s message has been 
to divide opinion sharply in Con- 
gress and throughout the nation. 
The Republican party, which had 
been discouraged and without any 
clear-cut program following the 
disastrous defeat of last Novem- 
ber, is stirring with hope, feeling 
that perhaps it has been presented 
with an issue upon which it can 
ride back to popularity. Conserv- 
ative Democrats in Congress are 
lining up against the Democratic 
President. There is a possibility 
that conservatives, both Demo- 
crats and Republicans, may unite on this 
issue and that possibly a new conservative 
party may come into being; opposed to the 
liberal New Deal of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration. 

Liberals in Congress are divided. Most 
of them, apparently, will support the Presi- 
dent, while others feel that he should have 
come out for an amendment to the Consti- 
tution clarifying its vague provisions in- 
stead of “packing” the Court. 

Feeling on both sides is strong. Friends 
of the President think that he is taking a 
courageous position, risking his great popu- 
larity, while opponents declare that he is 
attempting to destroy the independence 
of the judiciary. 





FARM MEETING 





Farm leaders who met with Secretary 
Wallace in Washington, on February 8 and 
9, heard and approved new plans for federal 
assistance to farmers. The purpose of the 
new scheme, called the “ever-normal gran- 
ary plan,” is to assure farmers maintenance 
of purchasing power about equal to that 
which similar production brought them 
before the World War without lowering 
the quantity of wheat and other grains pro- 
duced. A certain amount of limitation of 
crops would be encouraged for purposes of 
soil conservation and in order to remove 
from cultivation submarginal lands on 
which wheat can never be profitably pro- 
duced under present market conditions. 
Aside from these exceptions, assistance 
would be provided to the farmer not for 
restriction of production but for storage of 
a part of his crop in years when prices were 
exceptionally low. The conference also con- 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON 


The Supreme Court’s power to declare acts of Congress un- 
constitutional was established during his administration, 


and in contradiction to his belief. 


sidered means of developing codperative 
storage facilities. Loans would be made by 
the federal government to individual farm- 
ers in proportion to the quantities stored 
and the amounts of such loans would be de- 
termined not by the market prices which 
would prevail if the whole crop were sold, 
but by the price required to give farmers 
purchasing power as of 1913, when farm 
and industrial prices were better adjusted. 
These loans would then have the effect of 
bringing market prices to an equal level 
since farmers would have the alternative 
of storing grain and receiving federal loans 
on the basis of the higher price level. 

The question of crop insurance is cer- 
tain to come up during the present session 
of Congress. Both parties have endorsed 
the principle of insurance. It is largely a 
problem of working out an acceptable and 
suitable program. For that purpose the se- 
cent meeting of the farm leaders was held 
in Washington. 





PROGRESS IN NEAR EAST 





(Concluded from page 2, column 4) 
Arabs) believe they did this to make money 
for French interests rather than to help 
the people. Nationalistic feeling also has 
been strong, and the French have had a 
long series of violent revolts on their hands. 
Finally, on September 9, 1936, the French 
agreed to end the mandate in three years, 
and to allow Syria her independence then— 
though the French are to keep a voice in 
Syrian foreign and military affairs. 

Greater Lebanon, a tiny section of 
Syria, a majority of whose people are Chris- 
tians, also was promised independence in 
three years in a treaty signed with the 
French, in November 1936. 

The Arabian Peninsula con- 
tains four nominally separate 
countries, much the most im- 
portant of which is Saud Ara- 
bia. After the World War, these 
countries were left the inde- 
pendence which they had se- 
cured from Turkey. 

More important for the fu- 
ture than any of these specific 
changes, however, has been the 
growth in recent years of a 
feeling of unity among the 
Arabian people as a _ whole. 
From Egypt right around to 
Syria, more and more of the 
people are dreaming about, 
talking of, and working for an 
Arabian federation which will 
revive something of the glory 
of the Arabian empire of the 
past. They even have coined 
a name for this united Arabia- 
to-be: Arabistan. Such an 
Arabian federation will not 
come in the next two or three 
years. But quite possibly it 
may become a reality in the 
more distant future. 





